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The German silversmiths of the twelfth century produced a 
multiplicity of shrines. These specimens are, in fact, the 
characteristic objects of the age ; they probably sprang up in 
such numbers from the quantity of relics brought home by the 
Crusaders, when the want was naturally felt for a receptacle 
worthy of such holy treasures. The shrine was almost always 
made in the form of a coffer, the framework being wood, with a 
sloping or gabled top, overlaid with thin plates of silver or gold, 
all of which were either ornamented with repousse work or covered 
with precious stones and plaques of enamel. The sides gene- 
rally consist of a series of arches, within which are placed 
statuettes. The figures are executed by repousse in rather 
high relief, the head being often quite detached from the ground. 
There is a certain solemn grandeur in the pose of these figures, 
but all the beauty with which a Greek artist would have endowed 
such work is now lost. 

The shrine of St. Godehard, at Hildesheim, illustrates the 
type in vogue during the early part of the twelfth century. It 
was probably completed in the year 113 1. In the enlarged view 
of one of the ends the detail upon it is clearly defined. We 
also give illustrations of the shrine containing the remains of 
the Emperor Charlemagne. There are eight arches on either 
side of the shrine, and in each of these is a figure representing 
a German emperor, the relief given to the statuettes being very 
high. The ground between the pillars from which the arches 
spring, and which are decorated by enamel, is covered with a 
slightly raised diaper; on the cover are represented in bas- 
relief different scenes from the life of the great Emperor. The 
ends of the shrine are adorned with sitting figures of the Queen 
of Heaven, of Charlemagne, and of Leo III., who consecrated the 
cathedral in 804. The various borders are ornamented by alter- 
nate plaques of enamel and filigree work. 

This period in the history of the silversmith's art cannot be 
closed without mention of that remarkable monastic artist, 
Theophilus, who deserves to rank high amongst the Art work- 
men of old for his wonderful treatise known as the " Diversarum 
Artium Schedula." Six of his manuscripts are extant, and in 
sixty-nine chapters he deals with the art of the silversmith. 
Unfortunately he has affixed no date to his learned essay, and 
there has been much dispute as to the age in which he lived, 
but it would. seem to have been about the middle of the twelfth 
century. He commences his chapter on the working of the 
precious metals by mentioning the different tools that were 
required, and then goes on to minutely describe the various 
processes that it was then necessary for an artistic metal-worker 



to be skilled in, the requirements being so varied that there are 
but few in our days who could fulfil them. We see from the 
standard held up by this author artist— -who, from the way in 
which he treats the different subjects, must have been himself 
able to produce work in the various processes he describes — that 




Shrine of Ch a rlemag?ie. In the Treasu ry of A ix- la - Chapelte 



by the end of the twelfth century the silversmiths had mastered 
nearly every difficulty of their beautiful art. It is, therefore, all 
the more disappointing that so few specimens of this period 
have descended to posterity, most of the examples still extant 
being of German origin, and consisting of either shrines or 
reliquaries. W. H. SINGER. 



FORGOTTEN GEMS OF THE RENAISSANCE. 



I T is no doubt the fate of some buildings to sink into oblivion 
*■ in their old age, yet we never pass the Badia, or Abbey 
Church, of Florence without a pang that it should be so utterly 
forgotten. The people push and jostle along on their various 
errands, and give no heed to the unpretending edifice which was 
so important in its day; and even the tourists who pay their visits 
to the Bargelio opposite forget the church on the other side of the 
way. Perhaps it is because they do not see in the windows of 
the shops any photographs of the beautiful monuments which 
the Badia holds so jealously in her keeping ; perhaps because 
the facade is so unobtrusive, that they class the church among 
those of minor importance, of which Florence is so full. 

Be that as it may, the Badia is worth remembering and recall- 
ing to the public mind, if only for the exquisite Renaissance 
work upon her monuments. The prior and the vicario, who 
still live within the precincts, have hitherto made the conditions 
of photographing these noble tombs so stringent that until this 
past summer it was impossible to obtain any picture of them. 
But a distinguished and enterprising photographer accepted 
these conditions, much to the amazement of the vicario, and 



before he could recover from his astonishment the necessary 
arrangements had been made, the negatives secured, and the 
pictures given to the public. 

The Badia was the first of the seven religious houses, in expia- 
tion of the seven deadly sins, which Ugo of Brandenburg was 
so long supposed to have founded, and the legend runs thus. 
Ugo was hunting one day in Germany when he lost his way in 
a forest, and had a vision of demons tormenting human souls, 
who threatened him with the like punishment if he did not 
amend his evil ways. On his return to Florence he sold his 
estates in Germany, and devoted the money to the foundation 
of the seven religious houses. His death and piety are com- 
memorated on St. Thomas's Day, the 21st of December, when 
it used to be the custom, until quite a late period, for a young 
Florentine noble to make a speech in his praise during the 
celebration of mass. Dante makes an allusion to this custom 
in his " Paradiso," when he says — 

" Ciascun che della bella insegna porta 
Del gan Barone, il cui nomc e'l cui pregio 
La festa di Tomaso riconforta." 
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" Each one that bears the beautiful escutcheon 
Of the great Baron, whose renown and name 
The festival of Thomas keepeth fresh." 

Longfellow's Tianslaiion. 

Notwithstanding the legend and the old custom, Countess 
Willa, the mother of Ugo, is believed by learned antiquaries to 
have been really the foundress of the Badia. She bestowed 
several towns, houses, and lands on the abbey, which she pre- 



sented to the Black Benedictines. The ceremony of installation 
must have been a curious one, if the descriptions of the time 
are correct. First Willa offered a knife to the abbot, as a sign 
that he could curtail and dispose of the property as he might 
judge best; then she presented him with the pastoral staff of 
authority ; next a branch of a tree was handed to him, to indi- 
cate that he was lord of the soil ; fourthly, she gave him a 
glove, the usual symbol of investiture ; and lastly, she was 




Fig. I. 



chased from the building, in token of her having no further 
right there. Her son Ugo still further enriched the abbey by 
grants of the Castello di Vico, with two hundred houses, and 
the town of Bibliena, in the Casentino, where the famous Car- 
dinal Bibliena was born somewhere in the fourteenth century. 
The abbey stood among gardens, and the Via della Vigna 
Vecchia, which bounds the southern side of the Bargello, marks 
the vineyard of the monastery. The first occupants were monks 



from the abbey of Cluny, in France, but it was afterwards given 
to the Benedictines of Monte Cassino. 

The foundation stone of the abbey was laid A.D. 993. The 
principal families of Florence had their burial-place within the 
cloisters of the Badia, and were on intimate terms with the 
friars. 

The interior of the church is now decorated in the taste of 
the seventeenth century, when it was more or less rebuilt on 
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account of damages by fire. It is in the shape of a Greek 
cross, and the ceiling is divided into cassetones, and gilt. The 
tribune and a chapel in the transept to the left of the entrance 
(Florentine churches seldom stand east and west) were originally 
painted by Giotto, and were among his first successful produc- 
tions ; the high altar was also adorned by one of his pictures, 
but these have long since disappeared. 



The tomb, or rather the monument, of Count Ugo of Branden- 
burg occupies one side of the Badia (Fig. i), and is the work of 
Mino da Giovanni (called da Fiesole). It is in his best style, 
and its architectural feature is like those of the finest Tuscan 
tombs, an arched recess, within which is the monumental figure. 
The statue lies upon a sarcophagus, a charming Madonna and 
Child are in relief in the lunette, below which is a figure of 




Fig 2. 



Charity ; flying angels hold tablets, while two $utH support 
shields ; and an architrave sculptured in festoons, and shells in 
low relief, form its chief sculptured features. 

Mino da Giovanni, or da Fiesole (though born at Poppi, a 
small town in the Casentino), was the intimate friend of Desi- 
derio de Settignano. His works are easily recognised, for in 
spite of their winning grace and charm, and their extreme 
refinement and delicacy of feeling, there is a sameness about 



them which, after a time, palls upon the taste. He died in 
i486, from the effects of a strain got in trying to move some 
heavy marbles without sufficient assistance, and is supposed to 
be buried at Fiesole. 

Another monument by the same hand is that of Bernardo 
Giugni (on the other side of the church), who died in 1466. The 
Giugni family had their houses very near to the Badia, in the 
Via Condotta. They belonged to the Guelphic party, and fifty 
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of the family sat among the Priors of the Republic, from 1291 to 
1529, while eighteen were Gonfaloniers. Among the latter was 
Bernardo, who was famous for his prudence, and in consequence 
was often called upon to appease the people in times of rebellion. 
He was also sent on various delicate missions abroad, and his 
funeral was conducted at public expense. 

His monument (Fig. 2) is similar in arrangement to that of 
Count Ugo, but earlier perhaps in date, stirrer, and less orna- 
mented. A figure of Justice, severe in outline, though refined 
and tender in conception and workmanship, replaces the Charity. 
There is also in another part of this church a marble altar- 
piece, of which more later on, by Benedetto da Majano, in bas- 
relief, upon which are the Madonna and Child, with San Lorenzo 
and San Lionardo. 

To the right of this bas-relief by Benedetto da Majano is a 
marble sarcophagus by Benedetto da Rovezzano (Fig. 3), in 
memory of Gianozzo Pandolfini. It rests on dolphins, and is 
enclosed in a low arch, with exquisitely carved fruits, pomegra- 



nates, and corn in flat relief. The commission was given to 
him by one of the Pandolfini family, and the crest of the house 
(dolphins) is to be seen everywhere. 

There is a beautiful Delia Robbia lunette of Virgin and Child, 
with two adoring angels, in the tympanum of the outside door- 
way (Fig. 4), which was also carved by Rovezzano. Benedetto 
di Bartolommeo Guarlotti, known as Rovezzano, was born at the 
town of that name, near Florence, in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. He was especially distinguished as a sculptor 
of ornament, which he designed with a peculiar sense of fitness ; 
and also for his skill in working out small figures and decora- 
tive emblems in his bas-reliefs so nearly in the round that, by 
their contrast with the graduated relief of the other portions, 
they produced a new and striking effect. He went to England in 
1524, where he began the tomb of Cardinal Wolsey, in which, 
however, the prelate's bones never rested, but Nelson's remains 
eventually reposed. After Rovezzano returned to Italy he had 
the misfortune to become blind, but fortunately had amassed 




&£> 3. 



enough of a fortune to allow him comfort for the rest of his life. 
He also designed the Altoviti tomb in the tiny church of the 
Apostoli, which Brunelleschi admired so much that he made it 
the model, on a small scale, for his churches of San Lorenzo 
and the Santo Spirito. 

Near the Pandolfini sarcophagus is the marble altar-piece 
before mentioned, containing reliefs by Benedetto da Majano, 
1442 — 1497. His earliest works were wooden mosaics, and he 
was for some time employed by Matthias Corvinus, King of 
Hungary. Fie and his brothers together executed the ' Madonna 
dell Ulivo ' in terra-cotta, and a 'Pieta' in bas-relief, which 
stand at a wayside shrine a mile outside the gate of Prato, 
towards Florence. We have only to compare the relief of the 
brothers with the Madonna of Benedetto to see his superiority. 
His greatest work as an architect was the Palazzo Strozzi, 
which he did not live to finish. In 1490 he made the busts of 
Giotto and Squarcilusso in the Duomo at Florence. But the 
chef-d'ceitvre of Majano, and one of the finest works of the 



fifteenth century, is the monument to Filippo Strozzi, in the 
Santa Maria Novella. The beautiful marble pulpit at Santa 
Croce is very fine, and was also done by him. He supported it 
against a column, through which he carried the staircase : the 
reliefs represent scenes from the life of St. Francis. This par- 
ticular altar-piece in the Badia is divided into three compart- 
ments. In the centre are the Madonna and Child, with St. Law- 
rence, in his deacon's dress, on the right, the palm-branch in 
one hand, a clasped book in the other, with the gridiron in the 
niche behind him ; St. Leonard is on the left, also in deacon's 
dress, but with chains in his hands, symbolic of his being the 
liberator of captives. 

When Benedetto da Majano died he left his property in trust 
to be divided between his male and female descendants, which 
failing, it was to revert to the Company of the Bigallo, as it 
eventually did. The company thus became possessed of an 
unfinished group of the Madonna and Child, and of a small 
statue of St. Sebastian, both of which they caused to be finished 
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and presented to the Misericordia (at that time a separate 
corporation), in whose chapel they may still be seen. Tuscany 
has produced few sculptors so graceful and pleasing as Bene- 
detto, whose sentiment, though not profound, was always true 
and unaffected, and whose style was exempt from mannerism. 

In one of the chapels near the Ugo monument is the famous 
picture by Filippino Lippi, 14 12— 1469, representing the Virgin 
appearing to St. Bernard, which was painted for the church of 
the Campora, outside the Porta Romano, and which was re- 
moved to the Badia for safety during the siege of Florence, 1529. 

The Badia also contains a beautiful little cloister, composed 
of a double row of Ionic columns, one above the other. In the 
upper gallery is a monument to Francesco Valori, who belonged 
to an old patrician family of Florence. He was the man who, 
in 1492, resisted Piero de' Medici, the son of the first Cosimo, 
when he aspired to supreme power, and who on that occasion 



was carried through the city on the shoulders of the citizens. 
He was afterwards murdered by the relations of Bernardo del 
Nero and his accomplices, whom Valori had condemned to 
death for a conspiracy to restore Piero de' Medici to power. 

Around the cloisters are frescoes, chiefly by Niccolo di 
Foligno, or l'Alunno, representing incidents in the life of St. 
Benedict. The finest of these paintings, ' St. Benedict rolling 
among Thorns,' is the work of Bronzino, and has been much 
damaged by an attempt to remove it from the wall. 

It will be remembered that the Badia was given by the 
Countess Willa to the Black Benedictines. On the 5th of April 
last there was a grand celebration in this ancient church to com- 
memorate the fourteen hundredth anniversary of St. Benedict, 
the founder, the patriarch, the first abbot of that great order of 
the Benedictines, and the patron saint of the Badia. He was of 
noble birth, and was born at Norcia, in the duchy of Spoleto, in 




Fig. 4. 



A.D. 480. He studied at Rome, but soon wearied of the pro- 
fligacy of those about him, and desiring to live in solitude like 
St. Jerome and St. Augustine, he ran away and became a 
hermit. His nurse, who loved him dearly, followed him in 
his retirement, and did what she could for his comfort. But 
he, thinking her a drawback to perfect holiness, fled from her to 
Subiaco, a wilderness between forty and fifty miles from Rome. 
Here he lived for three years entirely unknown, except to 
Romano, another hermit, who saw him one day entirely by acci- 
dent, and who shared with him afterwards his frugal meals of 
bread and water. The food was passed down to him by means 
of a rope, to which was attached a bell, which warned Benedetto 
of its descent. In this dismal cave of Subiaco he was greatly 
tempted by the recollections of the world he had left, and espe- 
cially at one time by the remembrance of a beautiful woman he 
had seen in Rome, when, to overcome his great desire to return 
to her, he flung himself into a thicket of briers and thorns, and 
rolled himself until he was torn and bleeding. At the monas- 



tery of Subiaco they still show roses said to have sprung from 
these briers. The fame of his sanctity at last spread far and 
wide, and great crowds came to him, who begged his prayers 
and his aid in healing their diseases, and a company of hermits 
near by requested that he would be their head. But when they 
saw the severity of his life they attempted to poison him. 
When he made the sign of the cross before the poisoned cup 
it fell to the ground in fragments. He then returned to his 
cave, and again lived in solitude. But so many hermits came to 
Subiaco, and lived in huts and caves, that at last, for the sake 
of order, Benedict commanded them to build twelve monas- 
teries, in each of which he placed twelve monks. Two senators 
from Rome brought him their sons, Maurus and Placidus, to 
be educated as Christians. These boys were but children of 
twelve and five years, and were placed especially under the 
charge of Benedict. A priest named Florentius, jealous of 
Benedict's popularity, tried to blacken his character and to 
poison him with a loaf of bread. But these plans failed also, 
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and at last he brought seven young women into one of these 
monasteries to try the chastity of the monks. Then Benedict 
fled from Subiaco, and immediately after Florentius was crushed 
to death in his own house by a falling gallery. Benedict 
was saintly enough to weep at his untimely fate, and imposed 
a penance on Maurus because he rejoiced over it. At the 
top of Monte Cassino there still existed at that time a Temple 
of Apollo. Here Benedict went, and by his miracles and 
preaching converted the idolaters, so that they broke the statue 
and altar, and burnt the grove. Two chapels were built there 
instead, one of which was dedicated to St. John the Baptist, 
and the other to St. Martin of Tours. On the summit of the 
mountain Benedict founded the monastery which has always 




been regarded as the parent of all others of the Benedictine 
order. From here he promulgated the rules of the order. 
His sister Scholastica followed him to Monte Cassino, and he 
visited her once a year during the last years of his life. She 
was abbess of a nunnery placed at a decent distance from 
her brother's home. In 540 Totila, King of the Goths, went to 
visit St, Benedict. Wishing to put his power of detecting 
deceit to the test, Totila dressed up one of his knights in his 
own clothes, and watched from some very inconspicuous post. 
But St. Benedict instantly reproached the knight for trying to 
deceive him ; then going directly to Totila, he upbraided him 
for his cruelties, told him that he had not long to live, and 



entreated him to repent before it would be too late. It was 
thought after this the Goth was less ferocious. Before the saint's 
death monasteries of his order were instituted in all parts of 
Europe. At last he was seized with a fever, and on the sixth 
day he ordered his grave to be dug, and after standing upon 
the edge of it, supported by his disciples, in silent contempla- 
tion, he was carried to the altar of the church, and while re- 
ceiving the last sacrament he died there, March 21st, A.D. 540. 
The ceremony at the Badia on the 5th of April was a fine one, 
and the beautiful silver candlesticks and sacramental plate for 
which the old abbey of Florence is justly renowned were all dis; 
played upon the high altar. 

The Renaissance, or new birth of Greek Art and refinement 
in painting, sculpture, and literature, had been preparing 
through the Middle Ages, and Italy was the first country 
in which it showed its results. It did not burst upon the 
world suddenly, but, like all beautiful changes, it grew 
slowly, but surely. Italy, of all the other European countries, 
was the earliest to give attention to this new state of things, 
because she had all the needful elements for fostering and 
culturing Art. She had a definite language, regular laws, 
and comparative peace, during which she could give time 
and thought to this new culture. It bloomed like a lovely 
flower in a thicket of thorns ; it flourished side by side with, 
and in the midst of, rapine and barbarity, fierceness and 
treachery; and the same hand which, perhaps, had just 
, taken his rival's life to gain possession of his inheritance, 
rewarded generously the maker and caster of some fresTT 
piece of delicate filigree, or some new thought chiselled in 
marble — perhaps on the same principle that causes brute" 
force to show tenderness to a little child, or carefully nurses 
a delicate wife. Certainly these two phases of human nature 
existed side by side, and form a marvellous feature in the 
history of the Renaissance : for while there were Sporzas in 
Milan, Este in Ferrara, and Medici in Florence, showing 
the strong hand and murdering their rivals ruthlessly, there 
were Fra Angelico, Raphael, Michael Angelo, the Bellinis, 
the inscrutable Da Vinci, Lucca della Robbia, and a host 
of others who were amply encouraged and abundantly 
rewarded. 

It is no wonder that the Medici are blessed for their en- 
couragement of Art. Their appreciation was most catholic. 
They recognised beauty wherever they saw it — not only in 
pictures or in statues, but even in the simplest forms of 
household decoration. Witness Lorenzo de' Medici's delight 
in the iron lanterns and torch-holders of Niccolo Grossi, 
nicknamed Caparra, on the Strozzi Palace. (He was thus 
nicknamed by Lorenzo, because he always insisted on being 
*, . paid a part of his price, or earnest- money — caparra — be- 
forehand.) Lanterns and torch-holders were a distinguish- 
ing mark of the houses of noble Florentines, and their use 
was also allowed to citizens who had done the State great 
service. This custom, which caused the art of working in 
iron to be brought to great perfection in Tuscany, accounts 
for the beauty and high finish of lanterns, sockets, and 
knockers. 

The street at the corner of the Strozzi Palace leads directly 
to the old market, one of the most picturesque and charm- 
ing bits of colour in Florence, where there is still another 
interesting gem of the Renaissance. At the corner of the 
Vecchietti Palace (where once stood the pulpit from which 
Pietro Martire preached when he was supposed to exorcise 
the fiend, who galloped past in the shape of a black horse) 
hangs the bronze figure of the devil, cast by Gian of Bologna. 
'Now an old woman sells vegetables below this figure (Fig. 5), 
and when we went to look at him one day, she looked up 
and said, " Yes, there he is, just as full of his tricks as ever." 
In truth, he is a very charming little devil, and makes one 
think of Heine's poem beginning — 



1 Ich rief den teufel und er kam 
Er ist ein scboner charmanter mann." 
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